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The Division of Food and Nutrition in the Medical Department of 
the Army was formed for the purpose of safeguarding the nutrition of the 
soldiers. In every previous war, the army has been subjected to some 
form of nutritional privation. In the Revolutionary War there really 
was not enough food to go around. In the war of 1812 the army was 
plagued with a contractor system for supplying the provisions, which 
placed a great premium on dishonesty. As a consequence, the army 
suffered greatly from want of enough food, and, because of ignorance of 
dietetics, or, more properly, the science of nutrition, the food which it 
did get was not varied enough or fresh enough to insure good health. 
Scurvy was very common. Calhoun, as Secretary of War, adopting 
the suggestions of the first Surgeon-General, corrected these defects to 
a large extent in 1818. 

In the Mexican War the army was able to live largely upon the 
country in which it was operating, and the abundance of fruit and wine 
prevented scurvy; but the sanitary care of foods, as well as of the 
camps in general, was very poor, and much dysentery resulted. 

In the Civil, War the Medical Department for the first time was 
charged with a share of the responsibility for the proper feeding of troops. 
But this authority was not conferred until 1863. Previous to that time, 

1 Presented at the Second Annual Convention of the American Dietetic Association, 
Cincinnati, September, 1919. Also printed in the Modern Hospital, January, 1920. 
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especially in the Peninsular Campaign, there was much scurvy and 
sickness of other sorts resulting from improper food. Surgeon John 
Letterman, Medical Director of the Army of the Potomac, upon his 
appointment, immediately took measures to correct the deficiencies of 
the ration. He was one of the greatest sanitarians the army ever had 
and ranks with Lowell, the first Surgeon-General, and our own beloved 
General Gorgas. 

Finally, the Spanish-American War, which brought Gorgas his oppor- 
tunity to study the transmission of disease by mosquitoes, was charac- 
terized, as many of us remember well, by the ‘embalmed beef” scandal. 
Looking back upon the tiny little war of 98, we see now what a tempest 
in a teapot it was. There really were few cases of serious poisoning by 
improperly processed canned meats; but in all probability the so-called 
canned “roast” beef, used in the travel ration as a substitute for canned 
corned beef, was responsible for much diarrhoea and consequently con- 
tributed to the lack of resistance to typhoid which was the real curse 
of that war. The chief difficulty lay in sending to the semi-tropical 
climate of Florida and Cuba canned stuff which had been processed for 
northern climates. Much of the meat spoiled and smelled badly and 
made a pestilential scandal for itself and for that part of the press which 
loves to handle putrescent news. What was really learned by this un- 
pleasant experience in 1898 was the need of adequate inspection of 
foods, not only when they are purchased by the Supply Department, 
but also at the mess before they are used by the cook. 

To avoid the mistakes of the Spanish-American War, as well as of 
the Civil War—to go no further back—General Gorgas organized in his 
department this Division of Food and Nutrition, which should make 
frequent inspections of food conditions in the camps and in the field, 
should seek to improve the cooking and serving of the food, and should 
study constantly the suitability of the ration. 

What we have learned about army dietetics may be summarized 
briefly as follows: 

(1) We know now for the first time, not only the average require- 
ment of food by the soldier in training, but also the range of this require- 
ment.? . 

(2) We know about how much the soldier eats outside the mess and 
that he will eat it no matter how good the mess may be.” 


* Cf. Murlin and Hildebrandt: Average Food Consumption in the training camps of the 
U.S. Army. Amer. Jour. Physiol., Sept., 1919, p. 531. 
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(3) The average daily consumption of each food so that an average 
dietary or ration built upon exact information can now be written.? © 

(4) The average composition of the food actually eaten in the mess.? 

(5) The variation in food consumption in different seasons of the 
year.” 

(6) The surprising variations in food consumption in different com- 
pany messes of the same regiment doing identically the same physical 
work, the variation depending, apparently, upon the psychology of the 
mess rather than upon the physiology thereof. Likewise a surprising 
variation in the amount consumed by the same company from week to 
week, the external factors, such as temperature and work, remaining 
essentially the same.’ 

(7) The average consumption by different classes of patients in the 
army hospitals.‘ 

(8 The preponderance of acid ash in the ration, as prescribed and 
as actually eaten, with the accompanying danger, in combination with 
excessive muscular fatigue, of an accumulative acidosis.® 

(9) The surprising fact that a corrective diet prescribed by the 
hospital surgeon has nearly always a basic ash.5 

(10) And finally, a possible relationship between diet and suscepti- 
bility to infection, which must be studied further.* 

The garrison ration of the army in force when this war began was an 
excessive one. The basal portion of it, 18 ounces of bread and 20 
ounces of beef, dates from 1794, when the only other component with 
energy value was whiskey. In 1818 one-half pint of beans was added, 
and whiskey was changed to molasses for making spruce beer. In 
1832, liquors were eliminated entirely and coffee and sugar were substi- 
tuted. In 1861, a pound of potatoes was added and beans were reduced. 
In 1898, tomatoes were added—none of the other components being 
reduced; in 1901, prunes; in 1908, jam, evaporated milk, butter, and 
lard. I have not mentioned the seasoning materials, salt, pepper, and 
extracts. Salt and vinegar have been present from the beginning; 
pepper since 1864, and extracts since 1908. 

It should not be understood that the soldier in the late war has eaten 
all of this, although like a good sport he has tried. The ration is, and 


* Howe, Mason, and Dinsmore: Variation in Strength and in the Consumption of Food 
by Recruits and Seasoned Troops. Jbid., p. 557. 

* Hoskins: American Military Hospital Dietaries. Jbid., p. 578. 

’ Blatherwick: Note on the Acid-Base Balance of Army Rations. Jbid., p. 567. 
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should be, liberal, partly to offset excusable inefficiency in hasty mobili- 
zation and unavoidable wastes. You cannot make cooks over night, 
especially out of male Americans. The school for bakers and cooks in 
the army has succeeded in making them, and some very good ones too, 
in two months. 

But no man can eat the entire American army ration day in and day 
out. The average amount of meat of all kinds actually eaten in the 
training camps in this country was 13.5 ounces instead of 20 ounces as 
provided by the ration; 7 ounces of bread instead of 18; 13 ounces of 
potatoes instead of 16. But with free choice of foods such as they had 
in the camps, the average soldier ate more beans, more fruit, more milk, 
more butter, drank more coffee and seasoned it with more sugar than 
the ration prescribes. Therefore the ration should be revised in these 
directions. This could have been done a year and a half ago with a 
saving of 3 cents a day for each soldier—amounting to an enormous 
sum of money for an army of 4,000,000 men in a very short time. In- 
stead of revising the ration, however, the General Staff saw fit to with- 
draw the privilege of “savings,” as it was called——by which whatever 
remained of the money allowance to which an organization was entitled, 
was paid in money and could be spent for such extra things as the mess 
sergeant might select,—and now requires all purchases to be made by the 
Quartermaster upon requisition. This has worked a considerable hard- 
ship upon the hospitals, for it has made more difficult the selection of 
suitable foods for particular cases. 

Notwithstanding some abuses of the savings system, however, the 
ration system in vogue has, under close inspection and supervision, 
worked well,—much better than in any previous war. The men have, 
except in very emergent circumstances exigent upon their military 
duties, always had enough to eat and of such quality that no cases of 
deficiency disease have been reported, and, with almost negligible excep- 
tion, no cases of other disease in any way traceable to the food. 
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RECENT WORK OF THE COMMITTEE ON THE 
STANDARDIZATION OF TEXTILES 


So general an interest has been manifested by home economics women 
in the progress of the Committee on the Standardization of Textile 
Fabrics, and so much coéperation and encouragement has been given 
us, that we gladly accept the editor’s offer of space for a brief chronicle 
of our work up to date, although by the first of March we shall be a 
whole month older and shall have added another chapter to our history. 

The Committee on the Standardization of Textile Fabrics was ap- 
pointed by the Textile Section at the Annual Meeting of the American 
Home Economics Association last June, and started in life with excellent 
resolutions and the backing of the entire Association.' To the six orig- 
inal members of the Committee have been added Elizabeth Weirick, 
director of the Sears, Roebuck textile .testing laboratory, and Marie 
Sellers, household editor of the Pictorial Review Magazine. There is an 
Advisory Committee numbering nearly forty and representing twenty 
States. Advisory Committee members are carrying on the Study of 
Purchasing Habits outlined below; bringing the committee program 
before state home economics associations, state federations of women’s 
clubs, and organizations of consumers generally; carrying on laboratory 
tests; securing samples for wearing tests; giving us educational publicity; 
and holding up the hands of the Central Committee in other ways too 
numerous to mention. Every member of the two committees is a 
worker, and each has had or will have an important share in the sum 
total of the Committee’s activities. 

The first happening of major importance was a conference in New 
York on October 10 and 11, 1919, attended by seven members of the 
Central Committee. The object of this meeting was to hear from 
representative textile manufacturers, retailers, and others some of the 
difficulties that were sure to beset our way. We hoped also to get con- 
structive suggestions. There were present two silk manufacturers, a 
cotton manufacturer, a consulting expert in silk manufacture who was 
experienced in woolen manufacture, a famous textile chemist, and a 
man in close touch with large retail interests in a number of leading 
cities. We also met the secretary of the Retail Dry Goods Association 
of New York City. At this meeting skepticism on the part of the trade 


' See “Some Suggestions from the Textile Section” in the JourNaL for September, 1919. 
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representatives gradually changed to interest, and much valuable infor- 
mation was received. 

The Committee came to agree with the manufacturers that in all 
probability the constructive way to deal with the question of standards 
was to propose minimum standards based on manufacturing specifica- 
tions and on wearing and laboratory tests, and to mark fabrics that met 
or surpassed these standards so that they could be recognized by con- 
sumer and salesperson, rather than to develop and push a few fabrics 
precisely meeting a proposed standard and, in so doing, ignore or deny 
recognition to fabrics that more than met the standard. Our conferees 
pointed out very sensibly that this latter course would tend to prevent 
the support of the very class of manufacturers and dealers on whom 
we were counting for codperation. 

We therefore register our conversion, on October 10, 1919, to the doc- 
trine of minimum standards. 

We wish to make plain, as we had to make plain again and again in 
the conference, that, in proposing a movement for the adoption of 
minimum standards of quality for textile fabrics, we are not proposing 
to destroy or diminish the value of the individual trademark or neces- 
sarily to reduce the number of different fabrics on the market. We are 
aiming to provide for the intelligent consumer, who desires or is obliged 
to spend her money to the best advantage, a sort of clothing insurance, 
assurance if you please, that will enable her, without previous training 
in textiles, to pick out materials sure to give real service for a definite 
use, and thus guard her from loss of money and material that she can ill 
afford. Conditionsin the textile market to-day make the need for such 
protection and guidance greater than ever before. We believe that 
these same conditions have laid a strong basis for support of such a 
movement by thoughtful consumers. 

We are quoting from our earlier article' when we say that such a 
movement cannot be fully developed in a day or a year, nor by radical 
or destructive methods. It cannot be developed at all except by the 
intelligent and sympathetic understanding and coéperation of all parties 
concerned—the manufacturer, the jobber, the garment maker, and the 
retailer, as well as the consumer. It should in time be possible to 
secure such codperation because standardization, like other forms of 
insurance, will be of mutual benefit to the consumer, the seller, and the 
producer. 
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Following this conference the Committee formulated the following 
list of problems to be grappled with:—lack of laws protecting the con- 
sumer of textiles and clothing from misrepresentation; ignorance or 
indifference of a large proportion of women and girls to clothing prob- 
lems so that yard goods and ready-made clothing are selected largely 
on the basis of surface finish, color, and cut, and there is extravagant 
expenditure for dress; lack of data on which to base suggestions for 
minimum standards; need for determining the most effective way of 
identifying fabrics that reach or pass the minimum standard; indiffer- 
ence and possible antagonism of the trade. 

In December and January the Committee sent out to Advisory Com- 
mittee members, and certain others, mimeographed copies of its Position 
and Program,? which served the several purposes of crystallizing our 
convictions and plans, placing us on record before the world, and unify- 
ing the preaching of apostles in divers places. It is upon this program 
that the following paragraphs are based, and we bespeak the assistance 
of consumers in general and home economics people in particular in 
carrying it forward as promptly as may be. A brief report of progress 
to date is included under each section. ; 

Passage of protective legislation. The Committee is urging active sup- 
port of the Barkley Misbranding Bill, H. R. 2855, 66th Congress. This 
bill penalizes the misbranding of merchandise of all kinds, including 
textiles among others. The reason the passage of this bill is so vital to 
the work of the Committee is that at present there exist widespread 
practices of misrepresentation in all branches of the textile trade, entirely 
unchecked by law. There would be little to prevent unscrupulous 
persons from putting on the market goods purporting to meet any 
standard the Committee might set. This would be especially true of 
fabrics made up into ready-to-wear garments, and at our conference we 
heard with surprise that by far the greater proportion of fabrics that 
leave the manufacturer find their way into the hands of the cutting 
up trade. 

The Committee has secured the endorsement of this Bill by the Leg- 
islative Committee and the Council of the Association, and Advisory 
Committee members have secured endorsement by women’s clubs and 
individuals. 


? A copy of this may be obtained from the JourNnat Office by sending 6 cents postage. 
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The National Clothier for August, 1919, prints the bill in full,? and also 
discusses the British Merchandise Marks Act upon which the Barkley 
Bill is patterned. We ask you to write your representative urging 
favorable action on this bill as soon as it is reported, and to write Con- 
gressman Barkley expressing your personal interest and that of any 
group of consumers with whom you are connected. Awaken the inter- 
est of local dry goods merchants and get them to write indorsing the 
bill, which is as important to the honest merchant as it is to the consumer. 

We recently learned that the bill was drafted originally by a sub- 
_ committee of the Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committee of the 

House about six years ago to meet requests for legislation to penalize 
the misbranding of a number of different articles, including leather 
goods and various textiles. It was unanimously reported by the Com- 
mittee in the 64th Congress but failed to gain consideration on the 
floor. In the 65th Congress it was shelved for war legislation, and, 
although introduced during the present Congress and again referred to 
the Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committee, it has not yet received 
their attention. Congressman Barkley expects the bill will come up for 
consideration within the next month or two, and when the hearing is 
announced, the Association will be represented by delegates who will 
speak in its favor. 

Encouragement of standard American dyes. The Committee also calls 
attention to the Longworth Bill which seeks to protect and develop the 
dye industry built up in America during the-war against cut-throat 
competition by German dye stuffs manufacturers.‘ 

The education of women and girl consumers to appreciate and demand 
quality in yard goods and ready-made garments must come slowly 
through various avenues of home economics teaching, which include 
women’s magazines and extension work as well as schools, normal 
schools, and colleges. The central ideas will be the wisdom and duty of 
a careful planning of the wardrobe on the basis of a definite clothing 
budget, and the selection of conservative styles and reliable fabrics. 
The Committee has added its mite by securing for printing in the Jour- 
NAL “Putting Over Budget Lessons,” by Janet Cation, October, 1919, 
“Suggestions for a Demonstration on the Selection of Clothing,” by 

*See also Textiles, July, 1919, and reference to the bill in the editorial section of the 
Journat for Dec., 1919. 


‘ For articles on this subject see reference list in the Bibliography, p. 140. Also editorial, 
December Journat, p. 557. 
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Zella Bigelow, February, 1920, and a “List of References of Timely 
Interest,” page 139 of this issue. A further contribution is being pre- 
pared containing suggestions as to how work in textile and clothing 
selection may be incorporated in clothing courses in grammar and high 
schools. 

Study of purchasing habits. It was the skepticism of the manufac- 
turers and merchants as to the survival of the old-time “thrifty buyer” 
in numbers worth recognizing that goaded the Committee into launch- 
ing its Study of Purchasing Habits. We refused to agree that women 
purchasers as a class no longer sought for quality and durability but 
were carried away by extreme styles, beautiful colors, and surface finish. 
“This may be true to a large extent in New York,” we protested. “We 
think it cannot be true the country over, but we do not know, and we 
propose to find out.” 

The Committee has therefore drawn up and distributed a question- 
naire supplemented by record blanks for a study of purchasing habits. 
This investigation is now being carried on simultaneously by groups 
of institutions of collegiate rank in various parts of the country to 
determine what textile fabrics are most frequently purchased for vari- 
ous common uses; what makes are considered staple in each of these 
lines; how the demand for these staples compares with the demand for 
novelties for the same uses; the trade names of such staples, together with 
names of manufacturers and other data. The twenty-six codperating 
institutions have been divided into six committee groups, each with 
a chairman, for the study of fabrics purchased for the six following 
uses:—service dresses (wool, silk); underskirts (silk, cotton); coat 
linings and dress foundations (silk, cotton); women’s underwear (cotton, 
silk, not knitted); children’s dresses and infants’ wear (not knitted); 
household textiles. There are from four to six institutions in each 
group, and these are so located that the data collected will as far as 
possible represent country-wide conditions. 

We are expecting to secure supplementary reports from extension 
specialists in clothing, from students in salesmanship, and from certain 
retailers. 

The data gathered by the members of each group will be submitted to 
the chairman who will tabulate it and send it in to the Central Com- 
mittee in time for a report at the June meeting of the Association at 
Colorado Springs. 
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Study of minimum standards. The Committee felt that it might be 
embarrassing to find itself preaching minimum standards while at a 
loss for definite data as to what should constitute such standards. It 
therefore set as one of its early goals the gathering of such data for a 
limited number of fabrics:—underskirt and coat lining silks, a cotton 
for lingerie that may be finished either as cambric or nainsook, and 
serge for service dresses. The plans for the silks, which are the farthest 
advanced, provide for three distinct kinds of wearing testss to be 
supplemented by laboratory tests. These are respectively the Worn 
Garment Test, in which samples of outworn underskirt and coat lining 
silks, accompanied by a data sheet giving details of wear, are collected 
for laboratory analysis and testing; the Small Piece Test, in which 
pieces of new silk so selected as to approximate our tentative notion of 
a minimum standard for underskirt silk are sewed upon the garments in 
places that receive the heaviest wear, their wearing qualities recorded, 
and an unworn sample, reserved for the purpose, sent in for analysis 
and tests. We have actually begun on these two tests (February 1). 
The New Garment Tesi is perhaps the best and certainly the most ambi- 
tious of the three, and is not yet entirely worked out. We hope, with 
the advice and coéperation of one or more silk manufacturers, to pur- 
chase silk in standard navy blue and in black which approximates or 
surpasses our tentative standard. This silk will be made up into under- 
skirts and the skirts disposed of to women interested in the test, who 
must pledge to keep a record of wear and turn it in to the Committee 
at a certain date. Profits arising from the transaction will be used to 
finance the rapidly growing work of the Committee. 

The tests on silks are being carried out under the general direction of 
Mrs. Ellen B. McGowan of Teachers College, with the codperation of 
Miss Ruth O’Brien of Iowa State College, Miss Trilling of Chicago Uni- 
versity, and Miss Weirick of the Sears, Roebuck Laboratory. We hope 
to report shortly on the organization of our tests for lingerie cotton 
under Miss O’Brien, and for serge under Miss Grace Denny of the 
University of Washington. 

We shall need your help with the silk testsoutlined above. Seedetails 
for the Worn Garment Test on page 109. If you are willing to coéperate 
in other tests write Mrs. McGowan at Teachers College, specifying the 
test you select, and enclose a self-addressed, stamped envelop. Instruc- 
tions will be promptly forwarded. 
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Coéperation with organizations. Miss Sellers is presenting the idea of 
minimum standards to editors of women’s magazines in New York City. 
The chairman has discussed the Committee’s program with Mrs. Charles 
Greene, Director of the Home Economics Division of the General Fed- 
eration and with the editor of the Federation Magazine. The chair- 
man for the Clothing Section of the Federation, Miss Mary Matthews 
of Purdue University, is a member of our Advisory Committee. Plans 
are on foot to secure the interest of the A. C. A. and the Consumers 
League. We have offered our codperation to the H. C. L.- Division of 
the Department of Justice, and established relations with the Director 
of Women’s Activities, who has sent out in mimeographed form a re- 
quest for samples for our Worn Garment Test. We urge JourRNAL read- 
ers to keep in touch with the plans of the H. C. L. Division, which has 
some definite suggestions as to what women consumers can do to help de- 
flate clothing prices. Write to the headquarters in your state, if one has 
been established, or to Miss Edith C. Strauss, Director of Women’s Activ- 
ities, H. C. L. Division, U. S. Department of Justice, Washington, D. C. 

The Community Moving Picture Bureau of New York City is prepar- 
ing under Mrs. Woolman’s direction a series of films dealing with textile 
manufacture and selection. In planning these pictures Mrs. Woolman 
has had at heart the program of the Committee as well as the needs of 
the home economics student and the consumer in general. 

Method of carrying minimum standards into effect. We are still in 
search of the simplest and most expedient method of identifying fabrics 
that have met or surpassed the minimum standard, so that consumers 
may readily recognize them. Among several possibilities, two appear 
especially promising. The first is a testing station to be maintained 
by the American Home Economics Association, which would (1) 
examine fabrics submitted to it by manufacturers and decide whether 
they met or surpassed the minimum standards proposed by the Asso- 
ciation, cither independently or in coéperation with national textile asso- 
ciations; (2) authorize for such fabrics the use of a copyrighted label 
or symbol protected by a license. We have the assurance of practical 
advertising men that such a plan is fundamentally sound. The second 
possibility is a similar testing station, maintained jointly by organ- 
izations of consumers, manufacturers, and retailers. In many respects 
this second plan is a bigger and more generous one than the first, yet its 
very bigness indicates that obstacles may arise in its path. It is evi- 
dent, however, that either of these possibilities contains the germ of a 
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potential research foundation that would conduct impartial studies of 
fabrics from the standpoint of the use they are to serve; coérdinate work 
being carried on by independent agencies; and out of its experience 
make constructive and authoritative suggestions that would in the 
course of time profoundly influence the consuming public on the one 
hand and the manufacturing and merchandising world on the other. 

Conferences with the trade. Now that our preliminary work is fairly 
well blocked out we are ready to ask for further advice and coéperation 
from the “associations of manufacturers, retailers, and jobbers” men- 
tioned in our birthday resolutions. A number of such conferences are 
being arranged for February in such centers as Chicago, New York, 
and Boston. We shall listen openmindedly to all suggestions, but 
before the conference closes we shall hope to drive home these two 
ideas :— 

1. It would be good business for you if you could say, “This bolt of 
goods has been submitted to the Testing Station of the American Home 
Economics Association, and they have pronounced it to equal (or surpass, 
as the case may be) the standard they have established by careful wear- 
ing and laboratory tests. It bears their symbol, and this guarantees on 
their authority that it will give you satisfactory (or unusual) wear. 
This is a sort of clothing insurance you women have been needing for a 
long time.” 

2. If you accept this idea and help us work it out, you will have 
behind your reliable goods one of the biggest and most effective adver- 
tising forces in the country—the organized body of home economics 
teachers. These teachers according to the latest available figures came 
into intimate daily contact with 20,724 students in colleges and uni- 
versities in 1917, 163,826 students in high schools in 1915, 39,414 stu- 
dents in federally aided vocational schools in 1919, and many more in the 
eighteen states that have part time compulsory education laws. They 
talked face to face with hundreds of thousands of homemakers in the 
extension service coéperatively maintained by the federal government 
and the agricultural colleges in forty-eight states. They reached hun- 
dreds of thousands of women through the home economics programs of 
state federations of Women’s Clubs, and they have access to millions 
of consumers every month through the articles they contribute to the 
women’s magazines. These home economics teachers are themselves 
consumers; they have many avenues for influencing the consumers of 
today; and they are molding the consumers of tomorrow. As an 
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organized body they are behind this plan for minimum standards, 
because they believe it is needed by the individual consumer and by 
the country as a whole. In the long run, your interests are identical 
with those of the consumer. Can you afford not to give serious con- 
sideration to our proposition? 

Worn garment test. If you wish to codperate, send two samples, 
each 6 by 9 inches, or the equivalent in pieces of a different shape, from 
the less worn parts of the garment, and one somewhat smaller sample 
from the most worn part to show the nature of the wear. In addition, 
fill out the Information Blank below as accurately as you can and 
enclose with the samples. 

Send blank and samples to Miss Ruth O’Brien, Dept. of Chemistry, 
Iowa State College, Ames, Ia. 


(Coat lining, underskirt) 
From what part of garment were large samples Small samples?................000ee005 
How long did you wear this garment before the first weak places appeared :— 


About how many days a week?.......... 

Reasons for unusually hard wear, such as:—Friction from rough or scant skirts, tight fit 
around armhole or over hips, stoutness of figure, skirt rubbing on shoes, getting flounce 
repeatedly wet, perspiration. 

Do you consider this silk gave good, medium, or poor wear?..... 

Give name and address of manufacturer of garment or material, if you knowit............. 

Give trade name of garment or material, if you know it.................0ceceeeeeeeeees 


Information Blank 

About how many weeks of wear?.........About how many hours a day?............. 
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FIRE AND WATER IN THE CLASS-ROOM 
ANNA BARROWS 


What are the schools of home economics doing to show the public 
how to use fire and water intelligently? 

There are schools where the casual observer might judge from the habits 
of the students that gas, hot water, and electricity were as free as air, 
costing nothing in either labor or money. 

Even the teachers seem to feel little responsibility, and at midday all 
the electric lights may be on while the window shades are down. 

Many young women have not learned how to wash dishes clean with 
little water and are much perturbed by the conditions under which many 
demonstration lectures must be given. There is great waste of soap 
where a large quantity of water is used and the dishes are no more sterile 
than those washed in a little very soapy water and then scalded with 
actually boiling water. 

The regulation of the gas burners to avoid waste in boiling, and the 
transfer of kettles to the simmering burner, once they have reached the 
boiling point, saves fuel and produces a better result in the article to 
be boiled. The turning out of oven burners when three-fourths of the 
time for baking has elapsed also saves fuel and improves the product. 

The fireless and pressure cookers are used in occasional lessons, but 
even their continuous use ‘wherever suitable saves less fuel in the end 
than the habit of lighting gas after the kettle is ready to place on the 
burner, and the turning out of the burner before removing the kettle 
from the top or the pans from the oven. 

Do all our schools for training teachers, even, show their pupils the 
monthly or quarterly cost of the fuel and water used in the class-rooms? 
Perhaps the household budgets do not always make the items as prom- 
inent as they deserve, but include them in rent. 

In the north temperate zone, what is a reasonable allowance for each 
person a year for water and for fuel for warmth and for cooking? 

Unless such instruction is given generally in our public schools, the 
art of cookery may soon depend on a few lumps of charcoal after the 
manner of southern Europe and India, where forests have been eliminated. 

The prodigal use of natural gas in this country foreshadows what may 
come in future to the users of coal and its products. 

Even where “white fuel,”’ water electricity, is available, and the natural 
power seems inexhaustible, installation and maintenance are costly. 
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ABSORPTION OF FAT BY FRIED BATTERS AND DOUGHS, 
AND CAUSES OF VARIATION* 


MINNA C. DENTON, EDITH WENGEL, AND LOUISE PRITCHETT 
Office of Home Economics, U. S. Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 


What is the composition of fried eggs, apples, mush, or potatoes, as 
compared with boiled? How much fat should a pound of food reasonably 
be expected to take up in frying? How many pounds of doughnuts 
should one pound of dough produce? How many teaspoonfuls, or table- 
spoonfuls, of fat in a homemade doughnut? Is it the amount of fat 
contained in them that determines the indigestibility of doughnuts for 
many persons? Can a good quality of homemade doughnut be obtained 
which will be low in fat? . 

It is indeed a difficult matter to find reliable data for the answers to 
these and other important questions upon the same subject. 


PREVIOUS EXPERIMENTAL WORK 


Table 1 is compiled from earlier work (unpublished) done at Ohio 
State University in 1915-1916 by Rose Hughes in conjunction with the 
senior author of this article. 

In general Miss Hughes found that fat absorption was about the same 
in lard as in cotton-seed oil. Some of the series she obtained seemed to 
show plainly that increase of temperature increased the fat absorption 
somewhat, provided all other factors were kept exactly the same; this, 
of course, is not the case, in practice, where increase in aie is 
accompanied by decrease in time of cooking. 

Miss Hughes’ doughnuts, which showed a moderate fat death 
only, increased about 10 per cent in weight as a result of frying. 

McKee,! in 1917, made doughnuts.from the following recipe: 14 cups 
milk (340 grams),? a little more than 6 cups of flour (709 grams), 13 cups 
sugar (300 grams), 3 tablespoons Crisco (34 grams), 2 eggs* (84 grams), 
6 teaspoons baking powder (25 grams).* 

* Published with permission of the Secretary of Agriculture. 

1 Fat Absorption in Frying Doughnuts, Jour. Home Econ., Jan., 1918. 

* According to U. S. Bureau of Standards table, the standard half-pint cup is 237.5 cc. 
In that case, a “standard cup” of milk (sp. gr. 1.032) should weigh 245 grams. 

* Evidently “2 cups” of egg for 84 grams, as printed in Miss McKee’s paper, is a misprint. 
(THe JouRNAL understood that the “2 cups” referred to beaten eggs, probably yolk and 
- white beaten separately. Editor’s Note.) 

‘ Forty-eight weighings of 1 teaspoonful of baking powders of different ages, done in this 


Experimental Kitchen gave an average of 3.3 grams. 12 cans were used representing 8 
brands. , But variations among different samples ran from 2.7 grams to 4.4 grams per tea- 
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She rolled them not quite half an inch thick (1 cm.), cut them with a 
cutter of the usual shape, about 2} inches (6.5 cm.) in diameter and with 
a center hole almost one inch (2.1 cm.) across, then fried them in deep 
fat, viz. cotton seed oil, at 200°C., for 5 minutes. She found that they 
gained in weight by cooking, since they weighed from 19 to 24 per cent 
more after frying than before—in spite of the fact that they must have 
lost a good deal of water during cooking. This water loss would probably 
be about 15 per cent of their weight before cooking, according to our 
own experience with mixtures of this kind, fried at that temperature 
for that length of time. It may be calculated, from the figures which 
she gives on pages 19 and 20, that a doughnut weighing 36 grams before 
cooked and containing 1.8 grams of fat in the dough, would lose 5 grams 
of water and gain 13 grams of fat during this five minutes’ frying, so 
that its weight after cooking would be 44 grams, of which 14.8 grams, or 
about one-third, is fat. 

Morgan and Cozens* made doughnuts from a recipe varying from 
Miss McKee’s, in that they used about 20 per cent less of egg and 
25 per cent more of flour. They report absorption of fat varying from 
13 per cent (on the weight of the finished product) to 21 per cent. This 
is directly comparable with 10 to 22 per cent in the Hughes doughnuts 
and with about 33 per cent in the McKee doughnut,—if we have not 
misrepresented the figures. Both the Hughes and the Morgan doughs 
are rather high in flour and show a low absorption for that reason. The 
McKee doughnuts not only were low in flour, but also were fried for 
five minutes instead of three or four. Furthermore, they were cut as 
somewhat smaller doughnuts than in the other two cases,. which gives 
them more surface for absorption, in proportion to the mass of the 


doughnut. 


EXPERIMENTAL WORK DONE IN THE} PRESENT STUDY 


In order to determine, if possible, the effect of different components 
of the dough and also of temperature of the hot fat on the amount of 
fat absorbed by batters and doughs during frying, the series of experi- 
ments indicated in tables 2 and 3 were performed by the authors of this 
article. The following precautions were observed. 
spoonful, though all weighings were done from measurements made by a single individual, 
whose different measurements of the same sample checked very closely. The loss of weight 
which results from aging appears to be the chief factor concerned. 


* Changes in Physical and Chemical constants of Fats used in Frying a Standard Dough, 
Jour. Home Econ., Sept., 1919. 
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TABLE 1 
Amount of fat taken up during frying by various batters and doughs* 
FAT 
FAT |ABSORP- 
ABSORP-| TION 
TIME TEMPER- TION BASED 
FRYING | WEIGHT| OF 
or COOKED 
DOUGH | DOUGH- 
NUT 
minutes degrees C per cent per cent 
“Queen Fritters” (Equal parts by | 8 balls, 19-| 6-8 |170-190) Lard 17-25 
weight of eggs and boiling water; 4 30 grams 
part each of flour and butter; cooked each 
as mush, then eggs beaten in.) 
Same; thicker batter because cooked | 7 balls, 28-| 6-7 |180-225) Cotton | 6-9 
longer before frying. 49 g. each seed oil 
“Apple Fritters” (Equal parts of | 8 fritters, 9-| 3-6 |170-225) Cotton | 13-26 
flour, milk, and apple; } part of egg; 39 g. each seed oil 
small amounts of baking powder 
and salt.) 
Cornmeal mush sautedt 3 slices, Zin.| 10 Lard 5-8 
thick, 33- 
50 g. each 
Cornmeal mush fried 3slices, Zin.) 8 |185-225| Lard | 7-9 
thick, 33- 
50 g. each 
“Swedish timbales” (} part flour to1| 6 timbales) (175-200 42-52 
part milk, about } part eggs and ,', 5-8 grams 
part oil, small amounts of salt and | each 
sugar. Fried as very thin shell.) 
“Raised doughnuts’ Yeast dough) 7 doughnuts, 2-5 160-190) Lard 7-12 
cut as be- 
low; 55- 
63 g. each 
Doughnuts, three-egg. (100 grams | 8 dough-| 4 (150-215) Lard | 11-23)10-22 
sugar, 16 grams butter, 70 grams nuts, 51- 
egg, 123 grams milk, 6 grams bak- 52 grams 
ing powder, 3} grams salt, 311 each 
grams flour. Dough rolled 4 inch 
thick, cut 3 inches in diameter. 


* This table is published with the consent of Edna White, formerly Head of Home Eco- 
nomics Department, Ohio State University. 
t Other foods show more striking differences in fat absorption between the two methods. 
E. g., fried oysters absorbed 19 per cent fat, sauted 10 per cent; fried halibut cutlets 14 per 


cent, sauted 4 per cent. 
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Each mixture was freshly made up just before. using, unless explicit 
statement is made to a different effect. Inasmuch as many of the 
mixtures which we desired to use could not possibly be rolled and cut 
in the shape of ordinary doughnuts, it was decided that a greater approx- 
imation to uniformity of shape and surface presented (and also of manip- 
ulation) would be attained by rolling the dough into a ball (if stiff); or 
by scraping it from the spoon in a single mass, if too soft to roll—since 
these soft doughs usually puff into ball shape during the frying. In 
almost every case, 128 grams of dough (or batter) was used at a single 
frying, in four balls of 32 grams each. In a very few cases, there were 
only 1, 2, or 3 balls of 32 grams each. All fryings were done for eight min- 
utes (unless otherwise stated) in an iron kettle 8 inches high and 6 inches 
wide, weighing 2083 grams (something over 4} pounds), and holding 
about 5 quarts when full, or 5 pints when half-full. The amount of fat 
used was about 44 pints, or between 1850 and 1900 grams. The “‘dough- 
nuts” were turned once, if possible (sometimes they refuse to be turned), 
in case they did not turn themselves; this was usually in the middle of 
the frying period, unless rapid browning of the under surface demanded 
an edrlier turning. After cooking, they were thoroughly drained over 
the kettle of fat, on a wire skimmer, and were weighed within ten minutes 
after frying. The hot fat was weighed immediately after each frying, 
and the difference in weight before and after cooking of the doughnuts, 
was taken as the amount of fat absorbed by them during frying. Re- 
peated weighings of the amount of fat left on the skimmer, or taken 
up by the paper on which the doughnuts were laid, showed that this is 
only a fractién of a gram, when due care is exercised, and hence need 
not be taken into account. 

It may, however, be urged that the weight of fat remaining in the 
kettle after frying is an inaccurate measure of absorption, since the 
character of the fat is changed as a result of heating, in ways which 
change the weight of the molecule. Oxidation of the unsaturated 
carbon atoms does, of course, increase the weight of the molecule, while 
on the other hand, the splitting off of terminal carbon atoms from the 
fatty acid chain (e.g., in formation of acrolein) diminishes the weight 
of the molecule. However, a careful calculation of the maximum 
change in weight which could result from either one of these causes, 
under the conditions which obtain during frying, shows that such changes 
must be very small indeed, in comparison to the weight of the entire 
molecule. Many successive weighings of 30 gram samples of lard and 
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Crisco, each done after strongly heating in a platinum capsule for periods 
of one to ten minutes, during which pungent fumes were constantly 
issuing forth, showed that there was a very slight and progressively 
increasing loss in weight with each heating period. Yet under even 
these severe conditions, the change in weight amounted only to hun- 
dredths, thousandths, or ten-thousandths of a gram of fat, at each 
heating, and was therefore absolutely insignificant so far as these experi- 
ments were concerned. Furthermore, fat analyses by ether extract of 
cooked and uncooked doughs have been made for a number of these 
samples; in all cases, the results show very good agreement with those 
obtained by assuming that the gain in fat of the dough during frying 
is approximately equal to the loss in weight of the fat in the kettle. 

All flour had one thirty-second of its own weight of baking powder 
sifted twice with it, shortly before using. 

The eggs used in any given set of experiments were always broken 
and beaten together before weighing, in an effort to secure as great 
uniformity as possible, in raw materials. Similarly, milk from different 
bottles was thoroughly mixed; the same samples of flour, baking powder, 
and fat were used throughout, unless otherwise specified. Each set of 
experimental doughnuts or fried balls was required to have its own 
control, fried at the same time as the rest of the set. By comparison of 
the controls of different sets with each other, variations in manipulation 
of ingredients or in other special conditions could be recognized, which 
otherwise might have gone unnoticed. 

“Percentage of fat absorbed during cooking” is obtained by dividing 
amount of fat absorbed during frying by weight of dough before fried. This 
is a much fairer measure of the effect of any given constituent of the 
dough or of any detail of manipulation upon fat absorption than is the 
usual method of judging the fat absorption by analysis of the cooked 
product. For some doughs increase greatly in weight during frying, 
some increase very little, and some actually decrease. If the water loss 
of the dough is great, absorption of five grams of fat may count for 
twice as much, expressed as percentage of finished product, as if the 
water loss were low; e.g., in Nos. 29 and 30, the fat absorption is iden- 
tical, 11.5 grams of fat having been taken up in each case by 128 grams 
of dough. Also the original fat content of the dough is the same. - Yet 
the excessive water loss of No. 30 (explained in the table) causes the 12 
grams of fat to appear as 22 per cent of the final product, whereas in 
No. 29 it constitutes only 12 per cent. 
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TABLE 3 
Varying time and temperature 
8 = = 2 L 
MATERIALS USED 
| 88 ge | Se | | 
B* _ By weight By measure 8° 
percent minutes — percent| percent| cc. | percent 
22 | Milk 34parts| 1c. milk 4.9 8 200 | 43 22 —* 40 
Flour 100 parts | 6.3 c. flour (Dough could easily be “patted out” into a sheet 
Sugar 42 parts | 1.5 c. sugar but did not roll easily.) 
Egg 19parts| 3 eggs (Fried at 195 to 188°C. for 6 minutes only.) 
Butter 6parts| 3 T. butter 
Salt 2 parts| 3 tsp. salt 
23 | Milk 40parts} 1c. milk 4.0 8 150 13 11 | 206 | 16.7 
Flour 100 parts} 5.5 c. flour 
Sugar 34parts| 1 c. sugar 
Egz Sparts| 1 egg 
Lard 4parts} 2 T. lard 
Salt 0.7 parts! 1 tsp. salt 
24 | Milk SOparts| 1c. milk 6.7 10 200 19 13 206 | 24 
Flour 100 parts| 4.2 c. flour (Fried immediately after dough was mixed.) 
Sugar 34 parts} 0.8 c. sugar 
Egg 30parts| 3 eggs 
Butter 10 parts| 3 T. butter 
Baking powder | 4 tsp. B. P. 
25 | Same as No. 24, but dough stood 4 185 il 9 290 16 
1} hours after mixed, before 
being fried 
26 | Same as No. 24, except that water 185 9 11 280 | 14 
replaced milk. Stood 1} hours 
before fried | 
27 | Same as No. 26, except that half 4 185 | 16 5 270; 18 
the flour was replaced by corn 
starch. Stood two hours 
28 | Same as No. 27 except that water a 185 | 19 10 280 | 24 
was replaced by milk. Stood 
two hours 
29 | Water 100 parts 1 c. water 0.5 8 200 9 | 29.0; 214] 12 
Flour 100 parts 2.1 c. flour 


* The volume of these balls was too great to be measured in the 1000 cc. graduated 
cylinder. 
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EXPERIMENT 


31 


32 


33 


35 


37 


MATERIALS USED 


| 
| 


By weight | By measure 


FAT IN DOUGH 
(CALC.) 


LENGTH OF 
TIME COOKED 


AT WHICH 


TEMPERATURE 
FRIED 


FAT ABSORBED 
IN FRYING 


WATER LOST IN 
FRYING 


VOLUME AFTER 
COOKED 


| 
Same as No. 29, but cooked nine 
minutes over hot water, before 
frying. | 


Water 50 parts | 1c. water 


Flour 100 parts | 4.2. flour 


Same as No. 31, but stood 1} 
hours before being fried.t 


Same as No. 31, but half of the 
flour was replaced by equal 
weight of cornstarch. Explo- 
sion as in 32 | 


Same as No. 33, but 51 grams of 
dough were fried, as two ring- 
shaped doughnut-like pieces, 
instead of in two balls as usual. 
Explosion occurred neverthe- 
less 

Water 100 parts, 1 c. water 

Flour 100 parts | 2.1 c. flour 

Egg 30 parts 1.6 eggs 


Same as No. 35 but flour and 
water were cooked over hot 
water nine minutes. Water 
lost during this cooking was 
restored. Egg and_ baking 
powder were added when mush 


was cool 


Same as No. 35 but half the flour 
was replaced by equal weight 
of cornstarch. This made a 
very thin batter which scat- 
tered badly and tended to 
settle to the bottom during 
frying, thus presenting very 
large amount of surface for 


absorption 


per cent 


0.7 


3.7 


minutes 


8 


200 


200 


200 


200 


200 


per cent 


4.3 
2.2 


3.0 


12.0 


55.0 


43.0 


18.0 


9.0 


17.0 


25.0 


38 


189 


14 


35 


17 
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TABLE 3—Concluded 
By weight | By measure < 
per cent | minutes| | per cont| per cent| cc. | per cent 
38 | Same as No. 37, but cooked as in 8 | 200] 6.5] 30 11 
No. 36. Cooking thickened 
the batter and it held together 
well 


t Baking powder was lost as a result of this cooking process, and the balls, having lost 
their leavening, and being quite dense in texture, remained submerged for 7 minutes. This 
accounts for the high water loss. But it will be observed that the gluten crust formed by 
the hot fat successfully resisted the entrance of excessive fat into the dough, in spite of the 
long submersion, for its fat absorption is no higher than that of No. 29. 

t Two of the 4 balls exploded violently as a result of steam rapidly formed at this high 
temperature and rigidly confined by the hard crust. As a result of the explosion, much fat 
was lost out of the pan. Results were calculated from fat analysis of the cooked balls, two 
of which left the pan at the end of six minutes. 


“Percentage of water lost during cooking” is calculated by sub- 
tracting the weight of fat absorbed during frying from the weight of dough- 
nut after cooked, then subtracting this difference from weight of doughnut 
before cooked, then dividing this water loss by the weight of doughnut 
before cooked. 

The following conclusions are deducted from tables 2 and 3 and from 
a considerable body of other work which has since been done with 
“Queen Fritters” and with doughnuts. 

1. In general, the higher fat absorption occurs with a greater volume 
attained by the dough during frying. 

2. The differences in absorption of these doughs when fried at 150° 
and 200°C. are rather marked as a rule and almost absolutely consistent. 
The lower temperature shows the higher fat absorption in doughs and 
batters made without egg; the reverse is true in egg batters and doughs. 
This is partly because the volume is larger at 150° in most cases where 
no egg is used, and larger still at 200° when it is used. But it is partly 
also because the crust formation (due to action of hot fat on the gluten 
and also upon other dough constituents to some extent) proceeds more 
rapidly at the higher temperature, unless the egg prevents rapid crust- 
formation because of its highly extensile properties. It is not to be 
assumed, however, from these experiments, that like differences in 
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absorption would occur with all other doughs; nor with these same doughs 
fried for shorter intervals in different forms, such as that of the ring- 
shaped doughnut. In fact, our later experimental work shows that at 
temperatures which are properly used for frying any ordinary doughnut 
dough (170° to 190°C.) the effect of a change of 10 to 20°C. in the tem- 
perature of the hot fat, upon fat absorption, would be so slight as to 
be unnoticed except as it acted to change the time of frying or the manip- 
ulation during frying. 

It is true that 200°C. is too high a temperature for practical work’ and 
that 150°C. is too low. These temperatures were chosen however for 
this experimental work because of the fact that temperature influence 
is not very strong, so far as crust formation is concerned, on an edible 
dough. It rather affects color, texture, and volume. It was therefore 
thought best to exaggerate the temperature interval to some extent 
in order to be able to demonstrate that there is an effect of high tem- 
perature upon gluten in the formation of a fat-resistant dough at least 
in the absence of egg. . 

3. Increasing the softness of the dough, increases the fat absorption. 
Compare absorption of over 8 per cent in No. 4 with 6.3 and 6.6 per cent 
in No. 2 and about 5 per cent in No. 1. Compare also 9 per cent in 
No. 29 with 4.3 per cent in No. 31. 

4. Use of a “strong” flour (larger amount or improved condition of 
gluten) results in a diminution of fat absorption as compared with 
closely identical mixtures in which flour made from a softer wheat is 
used. Compare No. 3 (5 per cent and 4.7 per cent of fat absorbed) 
with No. 2 (6.6 per cent and 6.3 per cent); also No. 7 (13 per cent) with 
No. 6 (14.5 per cent.) 

5. Influence of manipulation of the dough is marked in comparing 
numbers 11 and 12, where the difference in the two flours used is by no 
means sufficient to account for so large a difference. 

6. The influence of fat in the dough is to increase the fat absorption 
of the dough in which it is contained. Evidently the fat in the dough 
“draws other fat in after it.” This is in spite of the fact that fat tends 
to decrease the volume of the cooked ball. Nos. 6 and 7 contain very 
little fat, yet they show absorption of 13 per cent and 14.5 per cent, 
as compared with 5 per cent in No. 1; No. 5 compares in the same way 
with No. 3. It is not clear why No. 5, which is a much softer dough 


*So far as the ordinary home product is concerned. 
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than Nos. 6 and 7 and also contains more fat, should show a slightly 
lower fat absorption than they show, instead of a higher one. Doubtless 
the reason for this unexpected difference is concerned with some detail 
of manipulation. No. 5 was one of the earliest of these experiments, 
and may very likely have been kneaded until smooth and compact. 
Nos. 6 and 7 were very lightly kneaded, and as a result tended somewhat 
to separate into convoluted lobes as they expanded in the hot fat. This 
increase in surface did, of course, increase the fat absorption. 

7. The influence of egg in the dough is to increase the fat absorption 
during frying. Compare Nos. 8, 9, and 10 with No. 1 (7, 8, and 9 per 
cent fat absorbed instead of 5 per cent). Compare No. 35 (29 per cent 
absorbed) with No. 29 (only 9 per cent fat absorbed). This may be 
because of the thinning effect of the egg liquid on the batter; it may be 
because adding egg increases the fat content of the dough; it may be 
also because egg increases the volume attained during frying. The 
effect of dipping the dough into egg as is done with croquettes, so that 
an outer egg crust is formed on the doughnut, is to decrease the fat 
absorption; but this is a different proposition from that of putting egg 
into the dough. © 

Miss McKee’s conclusion' was that increase of egg in the batter 
decreased the fat absorption. It will be noted, however, that at the 
same time that she increased the egg she also added 200 grams of flour. 
We believe that the decreased fat absorption she obtained was due to 
the increased gluten content of the dough rather than to its increased 
egg content. Her conclusions in regard to the effect of fat and sugar 
in the dough are fully confirmed by our results. 

8. The influence of sugar in the dough is to increase the fat absorption. 
Compare No. 15 (9.3 per cent, 6.2 per cent) with No. 12 (6.2 per cent, 
1.5 per cent). No. 16 contains twice as much sugar as No. 15, and 
shows its effect still more (18 per cent and 9 per cent, instead of 9.3 
per cent and 6.2 per cent.) No. 14 is not strictly comparable with 
No. 1 because the latter was made with a weaker flour; yet the 150°C. 
sample shows the effect of the addition of sugar. 

9. The influence of using milk instead of water to mix the dough is on 
the whole to increase the fat absorption, especially at 150°C. Com- 
pare No. 15 with No. 14—9.3 per cent against 7.8 per cent, and 6.2 per 
cent against 4.6 per cent. Or compare No. 18 with No. 17—10 per 
cent against 7 per cent, 16 per cent against 8 per cent. No. 20 fails to 
show a similar comparison with No. 19, because of the fact that it stood 
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for an hour before frying. No. 26 cannot fairly be compared with No. 
24 for the same reason. (See conclusion No. 12.) Compare No. 28 - 
(19 per cent fat absorbed) with No. 27 (16 per cent fat absorbed). 

10. A “rich dough” containing large quantities of egg and milk, and 
moderate quantities of sugar and fat, can be fried without undue absorp- 
tion of fat, if pains be taken to balance other ingredients with the proper 
proportion of flour; e.g., Nos. 17 to 20 inclusive, and 23 to 28 inclusive, 
do not show high absorption. An absorption below 20 per cent of the 
weight of the dough may be looked upon as very moderate in frying 
doughnuts. An absorption above 30 per cent is high, and produces a 
very rich doughnut. The rich doughnut is not necessarily greasy. 
*‘Greasiness” pertains to unabsorbed fat, and is not found in conjunc- 
tion with a crisp crust, unless the absorption has been highly excessive. 

11. The influence of substituting cornstarch for part of the flour is, 
as might be expected, to increase the fat absorption very greatly. Com- 
pare No. 27 (16 per cent absorbed) with No. 26 (9 per cent absorbed); 
No. 37 (55 per cent absorbed) with No. 35 (29 per cent absorbed). The 
increase is due partly to the fact that cornstarch contains no gluten, 
and gluten is the constituent of the dough most suitable for forming a 
fat-resisting crust; and partly to the fact that substitution of cornstarch 
for flour increases the proportion of raw starch grains in the dough, 
that is, increases the absorbing surface presented to the hot fat. 

The influence of substituting cooked mashed potato for part of the 
flour is quite opposite to the influence of raw cornstarch, as will be 
explained in a future article. The reason for the discrepancy of effect 
in these two cases is perhaps obvious. 

12. Allowing the dough to stand and “ripen” for an hour or more 
depresses the fat absorption, and often profoundly so. Compare No. 
25 (11 per cent fat absorption in four minutes frying) with No. 24 (19 
per cent in ten minutes); No. 32 (2.2 per cent) with No. 31 (4.3 per 
cent). No. 20 as compared with No. 19, and No. 26 as compared with 
No. 24 show similar effects, though, in one case, the substitution of milk 
for water would have led one to expect higher instead of lower absorption. 
The most striking examples of this phenomenon occur, however, in 
later work to be published soon. 

This lower fat absorption is perhaps due to the fact that in standing, 
the moisture tends to distribute itself uniformly throughout the dough, 
and the separate gluten particles begin to fuse or “cake” as soon as they 
become thoroughly wet; this greatly promotes crust seen upon 
contact with the hot fat. 
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13. Cooking the flour or flour plus cornstarch greatly decreases fat 
absorption. No. 36, cooked, 11 per cent absorption, is to be compared 
with No. 35, 29 per cent. No. 38, 6.5 per cent absorbed, is to be com- 
pared with No. 37, 55 per cent absorbed. The effect of cooking starch 
to a paste is somewhat similar to the effect of ripening gluten. The 
formation of a homogeneous layer from a number of distinct granules 
evidently promotes the formation of a resistant crust. Doubtless 
cooking may also increase the resistance of the gluten to some extent. 
(It is true that pieces of bread when fried, take up a great deal of fat; 
but that fact is due to their porosity and the great amount of surface 
presented for absorption.) 

14. Increase of surface in proportion to mass will of course increase 
fat absorption greatly, unless at the same time, the length of time of 
frying can be materially reduced. See No. 34, 12 per cent absorption 
for rings as compared with 3 per cent absorption for the same weight of 
the same dough fried as balls. 

15. The effect of manipulation, both upon the dough and during 
frying, is very great. In general, any manipulation which tends to 
compress or pull or stretch the gluten also tends to decrease the fat 
absorption. This may easily be because it facilitates the union of 
gluten particles, which of course are separated in the dry flour and are 
still somewhat distinct in a lightly mixed dough, for a short time after 
mixing. 

Any roughening of the dough, such as may take place in loosening 
a sticky doughnut from the surface on which it rests, preparatory to 
frying it, will tend to increase the fat absorption. 

Cracking of doughnuts greatly increases absorption. Frequent turn- 
_ing increases it, because it constantly exposes a fresh surface to the hot 
fat; except that under some circumstances, frequent turning may pre- 
vent cracking, and thus may conduce indirectly to low absorption. 

Most of the factors which lower fat absorption also tend to make 
doughnuts tough or hard and “‘bready.” This is true of a considerable 
increase in flour and of the use of considerable quantities of mashed 
potato. The best means of applying, to actual practice, the principles 
discovered in this experimental work will be discussed in a future paper. 
The results upon which this second paper is based confirm those shown 
in these published tables. 

Temperature of liquid used for mixing dough may be of importance 
for fat absorption, especially if much sugar is used, or if coarse sugar is 
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used. ‘The cold liquid has less solvent action than does the warm even 
if the temperature difference be merely the difference between the ice box 
and the kitchen. The effect of undissolved crystalline masses of sugar 
which stand out in the dough is apparently an unfavorable one; the 
melting down of these crystals during frying appears to promote fat 
absorption. 

Another practical question is whether to roll the dough half an inch 
thick and fry doughnuts which will “swell shut” in the center, so that 
they must cook five minutes; or to roll the dough one-quarter inch thick 
and cut a large center out, so that the doughnut fries in half that time. 


H. R. 12078 


Mr. Fess introduced the following bill in the House of Representatives, 
January 26, 1920. It was referred to the Committee on Education and 
ordered to be printed. 


A BILL TO AMEND AN ACT ENTITLED “‘AN ACT TO PROVIDE FOR THE PRO- 
MOTION OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION; TO PROVIDE FOR COOPERATION 
WITH THE STATES IN THE PROMOTION OF SUCH EDUCATION IN AGRI- 
CULTURE AND THE TRADES AND INDUSTRIES; TO PROVIDE FOR COOPERA- 
TION WITH THE STATES IN THE PREPARATION OF TEACHERS OF VOCA- 
TIONAL SUBJECTS; AND TO APPROPRIATE MONEY AND REGULATE ITS 
EXPENDITURE,” APPROVED FEBRUARY 23, 1917. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States in congress assembled: 


That the Act entitled ‘An Act to provide for the promotion of vocational 
education; to provide for codperation with the States in the promotion of 
such education in agriculture and the trades and industries; to provide for 
coéperation with the States in the preparation of teachers of vocational sub- 
jects; and to appropriate money and regulate its expenditure,” approved 
February 23, 1917, be, and the same is hereby, amended by adding thereto 
the following section: 

Sec. 19. That for the purpose of coéperating with the States in paying 
the salaries of teachers, supervisors, or directors of home economics subjects, 
there is hereby authorized to be appropriated for the use of the States, subject 
to the provisions of this section, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1921, the 
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sum of $500,000 and annually thereafter for nine years an amount for each 
year equal to the amount appropriated for the year preceding increased by 
$250,000, and for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1931, and annually there- 
after, the sum of $3,000,000; such appropriations to be in lieu of the appropria- 
tions for coéperation with the States in the payment of the salaries of teachers 
of home economics subjects provided by section 3, and to be allotted and 
paid to the States in the same manner and upon the same terms and condi- 
tions, except as herein otherwise prescribed, as the funds provided by said 
section 3; the acceptance by any State of the benefits of the Vocational Edu- 
cation Act, approved February 23, 1917, being deemed an acceptance of the 
benefits of the appropriations for home encomomics authorized by this sec- 
tion and entitling such State, upon compliance with the terms and condi- 
tions prescribed hereby, to its allotment of the appropriations herein author- 
ized: Provided, however, That the appropriations provided by said section 3 
shall hereafter be available solely for the purpose of codperating with the 
States in payment of salaries of teachers of trade and industrial subjects, 
except that, if for any reason it is impossible for any State to meet the condi- 
tions prescribed for the use of its allotment of the appropriations for home 
economics authorized by this section, such State may continue to use its allot- 
ment of the appropriations contained in section 3 for home economics educa- 
tion as heretofore, subject to the conditions thereby prescribed. That the 
appropriations thereby authorized shall be allotted to the States in the propor- 
tion which their population bears to the total population of the United States, 
not including outlying possessions, according to the preceding United States 
census: Provided, That the allotment of funds to any State shall be not Jess 
than a minimum of $5,000 for any fiscal year prior to and including the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1926, nor less than $10,000 for any fiscal year thereafter. 
And there is hereby authorized to be appropriated annually the sum of $50,000, 
or so much thereof as may be necessary, which shall be used for the purpose of 
providing the minimum allotment to the States provided for in this section. 
That of the moneys authorized to be appropriated as provided by this section 
5 per centum may be deducted and used for the purpose of making or coéper- 
ating in making studies and reports to aid the States in the organization and 
conduct of home economics education, such studies and reports to include 
homemaking pursuits, economies in the home in the provision of food, cloth- 
ing, and shelter and the organization of home economics material to assist 
in the Americanization program, and for administrative expenses incident 
to performing the duties imposed by this Act, including salaries of such em- 
ployees in the District of Columbia or elsewhere as the-board may deem 
necessary; actual traveling and other necessary expenses incurred by the 
members of the board and its employees under its orders, including attend- 
ance at meetings of educational associations and other organizations; rent 
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and equipment of quarters in the District of Columbia and elsewhere; purchase 
of books of reference, law books, and periodicals; typewriters, and exchange 
thereof; miscellaneous supplies, postage on foreign mail; and all other neces- 
Sary expenses. 

Sec. 20. That in order for any State to secure the benefits of the appropria- 
tions authorized by section 19 of this Act, the State Board for Vocational Edu- 
cational Education of the State, created or designated in accordance with the 
provisions of section 5, shall prepare plans showing the kinds of home eco- 
nomics education for which it is proposed that the appropriation shall be used. 
Such plans shall be submitted by the State board to the Federal Board for 
Vocational Education, and if the Federal board finds the same to be in con- 
formity with the provisions and purposes of this Act, the same shall be 
approved; that any State may use the sums allotted to it under the provisions 
of section 19, or any part thereof, for the salaries of teachers of home economics 
subjects in schools or classes or for the salaries of supervisors or directors of 
the same. The State board of any State shall also provide in its plans for 
home economics education that such education shall be conducted in schools 
or classes which are under public supervision or control; that the controlling 
purpose of such education shall be to fit for useful employment in the home 
or other occupation in the field cf home economics; that such education shall 
be of less than college grade and shall be designed to meet the needs of persons 
over fourteen years of age who have entered upon or are preparing to enter 
upon the work of the home or other occupation in the field of home economics; 
that the State or local community, or both, shall provide the necessary plant 
or equipment to be determined upon by the State Board with the approval 
of the Federal Board for Vocational Education as the minimum requirement 
in such State for education in home economics subjects; that the total amount 
expended for the maintenance of such education in any school or classes 
receiving the benefit of allotments for home economics education shall be 
not less annually than the amount fixed by the State board with the approval 
of the Federal board as the minimum of such schools or classes in the State; 
that at least one-third of the sum allotted to any State for the salaries of 
teachers, supervisors, or directors of home economics subjects, shall, if ex- 
pended, be applied to part-time schools or evening classes for workers over 
fourteen years of age who have entered upon employment; and that the 
teachers, supervisors, and directors of home economics subjects in any State 
shall have at least the minimum qualifications for teachers, supervisors, and 
directors, to be determined upon for such State by the State board with the 
approval of the Federal Board for Vocational Education. The provisions 
of this section shall be in lieu of the provisions of section 11 in so far as the 
same relate to home economics. 
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IS THE AVERAGE HOME SANITARY? 


Is the average home conducted along approved lines of sanitation? 
Are individual towels provided? Are common drinking utensils used? 
Are dishes thoroughly and properly washed? Are cups, forks and 
spoons scalded after each usage? Are soiled handkerchiefs properly 
cared for? 

When one member of a family contracts a common cold, other 
members generally contract colds in due season. Affectionate greet- 
ings, the kissings and the embracings, even hand-shaking, between 
infected and uninfected members have considerable to do with the 
transmission of colds as well as the promiscuous sneezings and care- 
less nose-blowings. Droplet and spray infections also play their part. 
These methods of transmission are important and probably constitute 
the chief factors in the spread of common colds. 

On the other hand, the use of the common towel and drinking cup, 
the careless washing of dishes, especially cups, forks, and spoons, as 
well as the careless disposal of soiled handkerchiefs, may, under some 
conditions, be of even greater importance in the spread of common 
colds. 

At any rate, no household can afford to neglect the practice of com- 
mon approved methods of sanitation. Their adoption will undoubt- 
edly have considerable to do with the prevention of the spread of 
communicable diseases other than common colds. No family should 
tolerate the common towel or the common drinking cup, and as for 
the efficient washing of dishes, that is the pride of every good house- 
wife——Mo. Bul. California Bd. Health, Aug., 1919. 

The compiler of the above statements might well have added, Is 
everyone careful to wash the hands thoroughly after visiting the toilet, 
especially before returning to the kitchen or to other work that means 
the handling of food? Typhoid fever has been spread many times 
through the neglect of this simple precaution. Aside from this danger, 
it is not pleasant to think of such soiling of food. We do not want 
feces on our food, even in minute amounts, any more than we want 
food sprayed with the excretions of the nose and throat of the person 


who sneezes and coughs over it. 
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HOME ECONOMICS IN A PRIMITIVE ARMENIAN VILLAGE 
HESTER DONALDSON JENKINS 


Miss Mianzare Kaprielian, a graduate of Constantinople College for 
Girls, has been doing an unique piece of work in domestic teaching. 

After she left college, she took one of the very pleasant teaching posi- 
tions in an American school in Asia Minor. But one day she became 
dissatisfied with her soft work, for she heard from a missionary a story 
that moved her deeply. It was of a tiny Armenian village, stranded in 
an out-of-the-way corner of Asia Minor, where the people lived in a 
terribly primitive state. They were her people, and she could not 
sleep in her pretty bed room until she had decided to go to them and 
serve them. 

So, accompanied by the missionary, she made her difficult way to 
Chalgara, the stranded village. Of course there was no inn in the 
place, so she was put up, (or rather down, for her bed was a mattress 
on the floor) by one of the village families. She found herself in a room 
dirtier than she had ever seen before. Every instinct revolted. The 
next morning she arose and girded herself for toil, and this refined, 
educated lady scrubbed the unspeakable floor and thus gave her first 
lesson to the wondering women of Chalgara. 

It was only the Alpha of cleanliness to be followed as soon as possible 
by other letters. The church she found to be almost as dirty as the 
houses. Expressing her disgust, she gathered together a corps of 
women and set them to making the edifice decent. 

She was, naturally, more than a nine days’ wonder to the Chalgarites, 
who gaped at her neat black dress, her smooth hair, and especially the 
dainty white collar and cuffs that she wore. They themselves had been 
sewed tightly into blouse and bloomers since the beginning of the 
season. Their many tight braids of hair had not been unbraided some- 
times for years. It was a marvel to them when she took down her 
smooth hair, combed and brushed it, and then recoiled it neatly on her 
head. She also showed them all her apparel and how it came off and on. 

Such object lessons were followed by classes in cutting, sewing, and 
donning of clothes. The women of Chalgara began to prink. 

At the first possible moment she built a house for herself. She 
planned it and supervised the work. The result was a building of un- 
paralleled splendor to the Chalgara mind. It had a wooden floor and 
doors and windows. No chimney, of course, but a pipe coming through 
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a window carried out the smoke. There were no partitions in it, but 
each corner was a separate room, from which radiated education to the 
people of Chalgara. In one corner was the oven, and here lessons in 
cooking and the clean preparation of food were given; in another corner 
was the bed, a model of neatness and daintiness; in the third was a 
bench and stools, with the Bible and spelling book, where the children 
were taught letters and religion; and the fourth corner was the living 
room. 

The money for her living Miss Kaprielian begged from friends and 
from Constantinople College. The students of the latter felt that 
Chalgara was their college settlement and gladly took up annual col- 
lections for the work. I was in the College when this fragile-appear- 
ing lady came to tell us of her pioneer work. She made very light of the 
hardships. 

I asked her what she had to eat in Chalgara. 

She replied cheerfully, ““Oh, we have plenty of eggs.”’ 

“Meat?” I asked. 

“No, they don’t often kill an animal.” 

“Vegetables?” 

“Only two kinds, but plenty of eggs.”’ 

“How about milk?” 

“Well, there is really no milk, but,” and she smiled with luminous 
tolerance, “there are plenty of eggs.” 

She did not, however, rest with such a menu. She began by showing 
the men other vegetables to plant. Then she bought a cow. 

Oh, that cow! What a wonder it was. And how the people gathered 
about to see her milk it; and what good cheese and butter she made. 
In a short time Chalgara had a small but flourishing dairy industry. 

Miss Kaprielian became quite naturally the confidant of the women, 
and straightened out many a domestic difficulty for them. One bride 
came to her with a personal problem to solve. Should she turn over 
her private fortune to her husband, or would it be right to keep it for an 
emergency. Inquiry discovered that the fortune amounted to $2.43! 
Miss Kaprielian assured her that she would be justified in keeping it. 

What this Armenian lady is doing in Chalgara is an illustration of 
what many a student going out from Constantinople College could do. 
Few towns are so primitive as Chalgara; but students who could have 
a good training in home economics in Constantinople would have endless 
fields of usefulness opened to them. 


i 
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A COURSE FOR PRACTICE IN HOMEMAKING 
ADJUSTMENTS 


For A LiwireEp Group OF WOMEN TRAINED IN Home Economics 


Under the Direction of the Commitiee on Home Economics of the Charity 
Organization Society of the City of New York 


Aim. ‘The aim of this course is to bring students, teachers, and other 
workers in home economics into closer contact with home living condi- 
tions and with the methods by which various social agencies are endeav- 
oring to raise home standards and prevent personal and family break- 
downs. 

Admission requirements. Although the training is planned primarily 
for women with professional experience in home economics, it is also 
open to college juniors and seniors who are especially recommended by 
the head of their home economics department. The size of the group is 
limited to thirty-five. Applications for membership must be received 
by May 1, 1920. 

Time. ‘The course begins Thursday, June 3, and ends Wednesday, 
June 30. Hours 9:00-5:00, Monday to Friday of each week. 

Type of work. One day a week will be used for round-table discus- 
sions and for special lectures and for visits to social agencies. Four 
days a week will be spent in field work carefully arranged to meet the 
needs of the individual pupil. This year special training can be pro- 
vided at the Morningside Nutrition and Homemaking Center which 
has just been established by the Home Economics Committee. There 
is also opportunity for nutrition work with hospital clinics and various 
health and social agencies and for social case work training with family 
social work agencies. 

Fees and college credit. A fee of $24.00 is to be charged for the train- 
ing. ‘This fee is payable in advance to the Charity Organization Society 
or to colleges making special arrangements with the Society with ref- 
erence to payment and credit recognition for the course when taken by 
their students. 

For further information and application blanks write to Miss Emma 
A. Winslow, Secretary, Committee on Home Economics, Charity 
Organization Society, 105 East 22nd Street, New York City. 
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EDITORIAL 


Yeast as A Food, A Medicine, and A Laboratory Reagent. A 
surprising amount and variety of work has recently been published on 
yeast. In vitamine experiments on rats and pigeons yeast has long been 
used as one of the most common sources of water-soluble B, and the 
“autolyzed yeast” (the filtrate from yeast that has stood at 37.5°C. 
from 24 to 48 hours) has been shown by Williams and Seidell' to be more 
effective than fresh yeast. As a result of this experimental work yeast 
is now used? in cases of human beri-beri and found to be only slightly 
less efficacious than rice polishings. Doses of from 2 to 4 cc. of autolyzed 
yeast filtrate every 3 hours have rapidly removed symptoms of infantile 
beri-beri. Larger doses have shown good results with adults. 

Yeast may be used as a cure for other diseases than beri-beri, espe- 
cially diseases of the skin and of the gastro-intestinal tract. Hawk? 
reports that 50 out of 52 cases of furunculosis (boils), acne vulgaris 
(common pimples) and acne rosacea, and constipation were improved 
or cured by the yeast treatments. The explanation of this action we 
hope will soon be forthcoming. ‘The usual daily dose was two or three 
cakes taken in water, beef tea, or orange juice. In some cases living 
yeast was used, in others, dead yeast (that had been killed by boiling 
water). Dead yeast was preferable where there was gas formation. 
One case of constipation yielded to living yeast but not to dead yeast. 

Yeast may also serve as a food. During war conditions in Europe it 
was used extensively for cattle feed and was considered an excellent 
source of protein. It has the advantage of being independent of crops 
and seasons and of being an otherwise waste product. To determine its 
value as a food for man much experimental work oh men and also on 
dogs and rats has been done in both Germany and the United States to 
ascertain what per cent of its large nitrogen content is available and to 
what extent it may be used to supplant other proteins. Osborne and 
Mendel,‘ feeding yeast to rats as the sole protein, have shown the nitro- 

1 Williams and Seidell, Jour. Biol. Chem., 29, 145, 1917. 

*Saleeby, Philippine Jour. of Science, 14, 11, 1919. 

* Hawk, Knowles, Rehfuss, and Clarke, Jour. Amer. Med. Assoc., 69, 1243, 1917. 

* Osborne and Mendel, Jour. Biol. Chem., 38, 223, 1919. 
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gen to be well utilized (74 to 83 per cent) even when the experiments 
were carried on for a year. No toxic effect was observed as had been 
thought possible from earlier experiments. As the sole source of nitro- 
gen in experiments on man, Funk® found it not well utilized, but Hawk*® 
recently has obtained excellent results when it supplied 10 to 30 per 
cent of the protein of the diet. He dried the yeast and ground it into a 
powder, which could be used to replace 50 per cent of protein in wheat 
biscuits, and 25 per cent of protein of meat in meat preparations. With 
this use of yeast in both low and high protein diets the yeast was well 
utilized and in some cases a positive nitrogen balance was obtained. 

Another recently’ developed use of yeast is in experiments to test for 
the presence of vitamines in foods, since the yeast plant needs water- 
soluble B for its own optimum growth. 

Yeast, then, may be regarded as a source of water-soluble B, a valu- 
able reagent in studying vitamines, a therapeutic agent in diseases of 
the skin and of the gastro-intestinal tract, and a source of protein for 
animals and man. 


Iodine, it has recently been shown, is probably among those inor- 
ganic elements necessary for the student of nutrition to consider, espe- 
cially in its relation to goiter and the thyroid gland. 

In April 1917, Marine and Kimball' began a series of observations on 
goiter in Akron, Ohio (in the midst of one of the ‘“goiterous regions’) 
by a survey of the amount of goiter among 3872 girls in the public 
schools from the fifth to the twelfth grades inclusive. They found that 
56.41 per cent had a hyperplastic condition of the thyroid gland which 
might be considered simple goiter. Iodine was used as a therapeutic 
measure by giving 2 grams sodium iodide in 0.2 gram doses for 10 consec- 
utive school days twice a year—autumn and spring. Seven and nine- 
teen months later two other surveys of the same schools were made. 
The most striking results obtained were that not a pupil in whom the 
thyroid was normal at the beginning and who took iodide showed any 
thyroid enlargement, while of those not taking iodide, 15.9 per cent 
showed definite enlargements. Also of the girls with slight goiter those 
taking iodide improved somewhat more than those without. 


§ Funk, Lyle, and McCaskey, Jour. Biol. Chem., 27, 173, 1916. 

* Hawk, Smith, and Holder, Amer. Jour. Physiol., 48, 199, 1919. 

7 Williams, Jour. Biol. Chem., 38, 465, 1919. 

1 Marine and Kimball: Jour. Lab. and Clin. Med., 3, 40, 1917; Arch. Int. Med., 22, 41, 
1918; Jour. Amer. Med. Assoc., 73, 1873, 1919. 
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Although this is the first extensive work done with human beings, the 
fact that iodine could prevent goiter had been observed some time 
before in connection with the sheep growing industry in Michigan. 
Prior to the discovery of the salt deposits around the Great Lakes the 
sheep industry seemed hopeless, but with the use of the salt the sheep 
growers ceased to have trouble, due to the fact that the iodide content 
of the salt was supplying the needs of the sheep. Kimball and Marine 
were also able to control an outbreak of goiter in the salmon and trout 
hatcheries by adding potassium iodide to the water or feeding whole 
sea fish for part of the diet. 

As to the sources of iodine for human nutrition, Forbes and Beegle? 
found traces in some samples of almost all types of foods (animal, vege- 
table, grains, condiments, and water) but not in all samples of the same 
food. Sea foods (agar-agar, Irish moss, and sea weeds) are exceptions. 
They universally contain iodine. In other words, the presence of iodine 
in foods other than sea foods is accidental due probably ta the fact that 
iodine is not essential to plant growth. Consequently, our only depend- 
able source is the inorganic form. 

It is interesting to note that Kendall® working at the Mayo clinic has 
succeeded in isolating from 6550 pounds of fresh hog thyroid 33 grams of 
an iodine containing compound (thyroxin) which is the active principle 
of the thyroid gland. He has determined its structural formula and 
also its specific action by feeding it to people suffering with myxedema 
and cretinism—diseases due to diminished thyroid activity. 


ERRATA 


In the February number of the JouRNAL in speaking of the work of 
Daniels and Byfield, Dr. Byfield was inadvertently referred to as Miss 
Byfield. Dr. Albert H. Byfield is the physician at the head of the 
Department of Pediatrics in the Medical School of the State University 
of Iowa. The work of Miss Daniels is in his department. 


In the article on Recent Advances in our Knowledge of Food Selec- 
tion and Preparation in the January number, the last paragraph on 
page 17 should read ‘‘Osborne and Mendel have investigated the rela- 
tive efficiency of foods as antineuritics,” not antiscorbutics. 


2 Forbes and Beegle: Jour. Med. Research, 34, 445, 1916. 
3 Kendall: Jour. Biol. Chem., 39,125, 1919. 


BOOKS AND 


Teaching Home Economics. By ANNA M. 
Cootey, Cora M. WIncHELL, Wi- 
HELMINA H. Sponr, AND JOSEPHINE A. 
MarsHatt. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1919, pp. 555. $1.80. 

The book is a graceful tribute of remem- 
brance to Helen Kinne and a recognition of 
“her great share in the establishment of 
ideals in the teaching of home economics.” 
The authors took upon themselves a large 
task as indicated in the statement of their 
aim, namely, to “offer suggestions for the 
organization, administration, and teaching 
of home economics subjects.”” Work in any 
one of these divisions would be no small task. 

The authors say, “It is taken for granted 
that the students who will use it will be 
familiar with the scope of the field,” and 
that “the book is intended for use primarily 
in normal schools and colleges” though they 
“hope that the social workers, vocational 
advisors, and lay readers will find in this 
book suggestions of value.”” They specially 
stress the fact that they wish to “attack the 
subject in the light of the new vision of edu- 
cation as a factor in social evolution.” 
“Adaptation has been made the burden of 
the message throughout the book.” 

The attempt to cover in outline the whole 
ficld is treated under four different divisions: 
(1) Home economics as an organized study 
in the school program; (2) Organization of 
courses in home economics; (3) Planning of 
lessons; (4) Personnel, materials, and oppor- 
tunities; (5) Addenda. 

Part One brings together “the response of 
womanhood to modern social demands,” 
“the response of educational agencies to the 
needs of women,” “the development of home 
economics,” and “the interrelation of home 
economics with other subjectsin the curric- 
ulum.” This part does give both the 
backward and the forward look which is 
necessary for the teacher to interpret her 
present needs and is suggestive at many 
points. 


LITERATURE 


Part Two gives actual courses of study of 
different types and kinds for a great variety 
of schools. Chapter eight, Home Economics 
in the Rural Schools, seems to the writer a 
very inadequate presentation of the sub- 
ject. It gives a wrong sense of values to 
attempt to discuss the rural situation, home 
economics extension, influence of the Smith- 
Lever Act, County Farm Bureau, and the 
Home Demonstration Agent in a few pages. 
In the judgment of the reviewer, it would 
have been better to have named these agen- 
cies and concentrated the attention on the 
types of schools. 

The quality of instruction, the planning of 
lessons, and the aim of instruction are clearly 
set forth in Part Three. 

Part Four has good suggestions on the 
interrelationship of school and community 
interests and valuable helps in the study of 
equipment. 

One of the good features of the book is the 
list of questions after each chapter and 
the suggested references for collateral read- 
ing. The authors have emphasized clear 
thinking and a study of the particular needs 
of the school and community. 

While the authors have succeeded in 
bringing together in one volume material 
which will be very helpful to the discrimi- 
nating teacher of home economics, the under- 
taking was so great as almost to prevent 
adequate treatment of the various parts. 

IsABEL BEVIER, 
University of Illinois. 


Garments for Girls. By CrtestineE LEON- 
Tine Scumit. New York: The Century 
Company, 1919, pp. 249, $1.25. 

The preface and foreword of this book 
state something of its plan, some features of 
which are to offer opportunity for close cor- 
relation with other subjects—to make it 
possible for the teacher to give more class 
instruction by presenting problems, every 
detail of which has been carefully worked 
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out— and to eliminate the expense and waste- 
fulness of commercial patterns. There is no 
statement however as to the grade of students 
for whom the work is intended, but from the 
character of the problems and the method it 
would seem that the book was suited to 
high school or college students, depending on 
their previous training. 

The problems are all good, the sequence 
well planned, and the illustrations, both line 
drawings and half tones, are excellent. The 
drafts are the important feature of the book. 
While the value of drafting for certain groups 
of students is fully recognized some of the 
drafts illustrated in this book, with their 
plain lines, dotted lines, arrows, lettering, 
numbering and other symbols, appear so 
complicated that only an experienced teacher 
could tally them up with their accompany- 
ing directions. Moreover it is a question 
whether many teachers would have sufficient 
time for their work to be willing to consume 
so much in drafting, especially if their stu- 
dents had not previously had a good course 
in mechanical drawing. *° 

The directions for making the garments 
are clearly given, and the finishes suggested 
are excellent. The book would be of still 
greater value in home economics work if 
some general material was given separately 
instead of being so closely interwoven with 
the directions for making the problem. As 
the book has no index it is impossible to look 
up seams, finishes, and other points of con- 
struction to apply to other problems. 

BiancHe E. Hype, 
George Peabody College for Teachers. 


The Hotel St. Francis Cook Book. By Victor 
Hirtzier. Chicago: The Hotel Monthly, 
1919, pp. 432, $5.00. 

This book contains a bill of fare for each 
day in the year suitable for a hotel. Each 
menu with accompanying recipes occupies a 
page. There is a classified as well as a gen- 
eral index so that the recipes may be found 
without difficulty. The recipes are sugges- 
tive, especially for anyone who desires a great 
variety in menus. 

Many of the menus set a good standard 
of simplicity that is none too common in 
first class hotels. 
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Victor Hirtzler is the chef of the Hotel 
St. Francis, San Francisco. 


Scientific Problems of Alimentation During 
the War. (Problémes Scientifiques D’ Ali- 
mentation en France pendant la Guerre). 
Minutes of the Nutrition Committee of 
the Society of Biology, with analytical 
bibliography of French work published 
1914-1918; by R. Legendre, Secretary, 
Paris, 1919. 

This committee was organized in May, 
1918 under the chairmanship of M. Charles 
Richet and at the request of MM. Gley and 
Langlois, French delegates to the Inter- 
Allied Scientific Commission on Alimenta- 
tion. This report of its meetings, together 
with the bibliography (including a digest of 
each article noted), furnishes an excellent 
picture of the aid rendered in France during 
the war by the science of nutrition. While 
abstract research has been largely laid aside, 
much work has been done by original inves- 
tigators on such practical problems as 
military and civil rationing, the use and 
nutritive value of various types of wheat 
flour and substitutes for wheat in bread 
making, and the most efficient use of the 
meat, milk, and fat supply. Interesting 
attempts have been made to popularize 
knowledge of the general principles of 
nutrition and methos of adapting the diet to 
the changed food supply; in this the Société 
scientifique d’Hygiéne alimentaire appears 
to have taken the lead, both by arranging 
popular lectures and by distributing popular 
literature. 

HELEN W. ATWATER. 


Material for Permanent Painting. By 
Toca. New York: D. Van 
Nostrand Company, 1919, pp. 208, figs. 7. 
This work, although published some years 

ago, is worth noting, since it gives much in- 
formation about the causes of deterioration 
in paintings, the proper methods of prevent- 
ing deterioration, as well as information re- 
garding pigments, dryers, varnishes, and 
other related facts. Some of the informa- 
tion is of interest in connection with paints 
used for household purposes as well as in 
connection with oil paintings. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY OF HOME ECONOMICS! 


REFERENCES OF TIMELY INTEREST TO HomME Economics TEACHERS AND 
Home MAKERS IN CONNECTION WITH CLOTHING SELECTION, 


CLOTHING THRIFT, TEXTILE STANDARDIZATION, AND 
CURRENT LEGISLATION? 
Government Publications: . 


An analysis of the high cost of living problem. Grosvenor B. Clarkson, Director of the 
U. S. Council of National Defense. Council of National Defense, Washington. 
Price Bulletins of the U. S. War Industries Board, Clothing Series—5 cents each.’ 
No. 5—Prices of clothing 
No. 23—Prices of cotton and cotton products. 
No. 24—Prices of wool and wool products 
No. 25—Prices of silk and silk products 
No. 26—Prices of hides and skins and their products 
No. 27—Prices of hatters’ fur 
No. 28—Prices of hair, bristles and feathers 
No. 29—Prices of buttons 
Clothing for the family. Bul. 23, Federal Board for Vocational Education—15 cents.* 
Materials for the household. Bulletin 70, U. S. Bureau of Standards, 25 cents.® 
The removal of stains from clothing and other textiles. Farmers’ Bulletin, 861, U. S. 
Department of Agriculture—free. 
Selection and care of clothing. Farmers Bul. 1089. (Forthcoming)—free. 
Miscellaneous Articles: 
Some suggestions from the textile section. Miriam Birdseye, Jour. Home Econ,. 
September, 1919. 
The partner at home. Same, October, 1919. 
A plan of spending for the home. Pearl MacDonald, Same, December, 1919. 
Putting over budget lessons. Janet Cation, Same, November, 1919. 
Teaching the clothing budget. Janet Cation, Same, December, 1918. 
‘Textile lessons for home makers. Grace G. Denny, Same, June, 1918. 
A course in textile shopping. Iva L. Brandt, Same, December, 1919. 
Household arts and the high school girl. Nancy Gladish, Same, November, 1919. 
The problem of the high cost of living. Summary of report submitted to Congress by 
the Council of National Defense. (See above.) Same, December, 1919. 
The new consumer. Mary S. Woolman, Gen. Fed. Magazine, September, 1919. 
Dressing the school girl. Same, September, 1919. 
How to choose clothes. Literary Digest, October 4, 1919. 
World Situation in textiles. Dry Goods Economist. December 6, 1919. 
Diversity in materials and diversity in prices. (Shoes.) Same, December 6, 1919. 
Why a dye dyes. Literary Digest, October 11, 1919. 


‘Supplied by the committee on the standardization of textile fabrics. 

* Note: No attempt has been made to list in this brief compilation the many helpful ex- 
tension publications of the various State colleges and universities. Write your State College 
of Agriculture for the extension bulletins and mimeographed material on clothing subjects 
and budgeting now available. “Bibliography of Home Economics” (see last reference, page 
140) contains a comprehensive list of Extension Publications. 

* Government publications for which a charge is made should be ordered from the Super- 
intendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 
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Printing on cloth. Color Trade Journal, September, 1919. 

Economic basis of the dyestuff industry. Same, May, 1919. 

Americanizing the dyestuff industry. Textile World Jour., March 22, April 12, 1919. 

Importance of the dye industry for the economic life of the American nation. Color 
Trade Journal, October, 1919. 

American dyestuffs or national disaster. Textiles, September, 1919. 

Misbranding of merchandise (Barkey Bill). Textiles, July, 1919. 

Misbranding of merchandise (Barkey Bill). National Clothier, August, 1919. 

British Merchandise Marks Act. National Clothier, August, 1919. 


Trade Magazines: 


The Textile World Journal, 334 Fourth Ave., N. Y. City. 
The Dry Goods Economist, 231 W. 39th St., N. Y. City. 
Women’s Wear (Daily), 8 E. 13th St., N. Y. City. 
Posselt’s Textile Journal, Philadelphia. 

Textiles, 79 Milk St., Boston. 


Books: 


J. B. Lippincott, Philadelphia: 
Clothing for Women. Baldt. 
Housewifery Balderston (Bedding, household textiles). 
The Business of the Household, Taber. 
Millinery, Tobey (about to be issued). 
Clothing—Choice, Care, Cost, Woolman (about to be issued). 
Macmillan, New York: 
Textiles, Woolman and McGowan. 
Textiles and Clothing. Waite and McGowan. 
Shelter and Clothing, Kinne and Cooley. 
Clothing and Health, Kinne and Cooley. 
How we are Clothed, Chamberlain. 
Scribner, New York: 
Dressmaking, Fales. 
Whitcomb & Barrows, Boston: 
Household Textiles, Gibbs. 
D. C. Heath & Company, New York: 
Textiles, Dooley. 
D. Appleton & Company, New York: 
>ewing and Textiles, Turner. 
The Study of Fabrics, Turner. 
American School of Home Economics, Chicago: 
Textiles and Clothing, Watson. 
The Century Company, New York: 
Garments for Girls, Schmit. 


Bibliogra phies: 


Annotated list of books relating to household arts. Teachers College, Columbia 
University—25 cents. 

Valuable books and bulletins on home economics. Agricultural Extension Depart- 
ment, Iowa State College, Ames—free. 

Home economics in high schools of Mississippi. State Department of Education, 
Jackson—free. 

Textiles and clothing. The Library, State College of Washington, Pullman—25 cents. 

Teaching home economics. Cooley, Winchell, Spohr and Marshall. pp. 420-442. 

Bibliography of home economics. U. S. Bureau of Education, Bulletin No. 46. 


NEWS FROM THE FIELD 


A Conference on Natural Gas met in 
Washington, January 14, at the call of 
Franklin K. Lane, Secretary of the Interior, 
to consider possible economies in gas utiliza- 
tion and the mutual interests of the public 
and the gas companies. 

In attendance were governors, public 
utility commissioners, state geologists, home 
economics experts, owners and officials of 
natural-gas companies, and appliance manu- 
facturers. 

Responding to the invitation of Secretary 
Lane the American Home Economics Asso- 
ciation was represented by its president, 
Edna White, and the Journat by Keturah 
Baldwin, the business editor. Several other 
members of the Association were there repre- 
senting also other interests. 

The common interests of the producer and 
consumer, including cost, necessary equip- 
ment, waste, and consideration of future use, 
were presented by Secretary Lane, George 
Otis Smith, director of the United States 
Geological Survey, Commissioner John S. 
Rilling, of the Pennsylvania Public Service 
Commission, and Director Van H. Manning 
of the Bureau of Mines. 

Samuel S. Wyer of Ohio State University, 
in a discussion of importance to the home 
economics representatives, stated that 80 per 
cent of the natural gas used in the household 
is wasted; that, in the household range, by 
properly adjusting the gas pressure and the 
distance of the cooking vessel from the flame, 
43 per cent of the heat energy could be 
utilized, and 73 per cent in a properly con- 
structed natural gas furnace. He maintained 
that the most important factor in reducing 
this waste would be increase in cost; that so 
long as gas may be purchased at present 
rates no attention would be given to effi- 
ciency; that increasing the rate would not 
increase the ultimate cost to the consumer 


nor income to the producer because of the 
greater economy practiced and the greater 
efficiency secured from the amount used. 

A more extended discussion of the prob- 
lems considered in this conference will appear 
in an early number of the JouRNAL. 


The Home Economics Association of 
Philadelphia held its regular January meet- 
ing at the Widener Library, Thursday, the 
15th, with the Dietitian’s Section in charge. 

The following talks were given on the 
various opportunities open to dietitians: 

An Experiment in Settlement Teaching, — 
Alice McCollister, Chairman Dietitans’ 
Section, State Hospital, Norristown, Pa.; 
Acting as Health Advisor for the School 
Child, Ova C. Pendleton, Health Advisor, 
White Williams Foundation; Factors in 
Teaching the High School Pupil Home Eco- 
nomics, Ada Z. Fish, Director of Art and 
Home Economics, William Penn High School; 
How the Dietitian of School Luncheons May 
Increase the Pupil’s Efficiency, Emma Smed- 
ley, Director of School Luncheons; A Nutri- 
tion Clinic for Children, Mrs. Gwendolyn S. 
Hubbard, Social Service Dietitian, Children’s 
Hospital; Diet in Health, Sylvia Bayard, 
Consulting Dietitian, Child Federation; A 
Visiting Dietitian in a Municipal Court, 
Mary Loftus, Visiting Dietitian, Municipal 
Court; The Need of the Visiting Dietitian, 
Miss Frost, Instructor, Visiting Nurse Society. 

The Dietitian’s Section first met in No- 
vember at the Pennsylvania Hospital. Mr. 
Miller of the Suaco Company gave a talk on 
detergents and soap savers. 

Miss Gladwyn, Jefferson Hospital, was 
appointed to report, at the regular monthly 
meetings, current topics in the dietetic 
world. 

The Section appointed an investigating 
and reporting committee on social service 
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dietitians in this city. As the first report 
of this committee a Round Table Discussion 
on Social Service Work was held January 29. 


An Institutional Bureau. A_ hospital 
and irstitutional Bureau of Consultation has 
been organized at 284 Fourth Avenue, New 
York City, by Mr. Henry C. Wright, for- 
merly of the Department of Charities, New 
York City. This bureau will be ready to 
give information on plans and equipment of 
institutions to be built, and also on the organ- 
ization and operation of institutions already 
established. 

“The purpose of the bureau is to make 
available the advice of the most competent 
and experienced persons on every phase of 
hospital and institutional plan, equipment, 
organization, and operation.” 


Notes from Kentucky. The Farm and 
Home Convention was held at the Univer- 
sity of Kentucky, Lexington, January 27 to 
30. The principal speakers on the women’s 
program were Mrs Henrietta Calvin, Mrs. 
Alice P. Norton, and Mrs. Ruth Reed. The 
High Cost of Living was the keynote. 


The County Home Demonstration Agents 
attended a seminar during January. Instruc- 
tion was given in Dietetics, Cookery, Cloth- 
ing, Dairy, Poultry, Physical Education, and 
Extension Methods. In addition to the 
regular class work there were twelve lectures 
on special subjects including Literature, 
Pageantry and Rural Recreation, Music, 
Salesmanship, and Home Decoration. 


Notes. At the Colorado State Agricul- 
tural College, the Experiment Station has 
assigned to the Department of Home Eco- 
nomics a budget that provides for full time 
salary of an investigator, and for expenses 
incident to the conduct of research work. 
Dr. N. E. Goldthwaite, with the rank of 
Associate Professor, is in charge of the Exper- 
iment Station work in Home Economics. 
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The next annual meeting of the American 
Dietetic Association will be held in New 
York City, October 22 to 26, 1920. 

We are indebted to the Teachers College 
Bulletin, “Current Notes in Institution Ad- 
ministration,” (Series 11, No. 7) for several 
news items this month. Those interested in 
institutional work should send to Teachers 
College for a copy. 


The National Board of the Y. M. C. A., 
600 Lexington Ave., New York City, is 
issuing an Economic Notebook, loose-leaf 
plan, that deals with housing, budgeting, and 
cafeteria work. This should be of service 
to those interested in problems of larger 
group living. 

Fellowships in Social-Economic Re- 
search. Three fellowships in social-eco- 
nomic research, carrying a stipend of $500 
each, are offered each year by the Women’s 
Educational and Industrial Union to women 
who wish thorough preparation for such 
work. Clerical assistance, equipment, and 
traveling expenses necessary for the investi- 
gation are furnished. 

Application must be filed before May 1. 

For further information, address Depart- 
ment of Research, Women’s Educational 
and Industrial Union, 264 Boylston Street, 
Boston 17, Massachusetts. 


Annual Meeting of the American 
Home Economics Association. Since the 
February JourNat was printed, the dates 
for the annual meeting at Colorado Springs 
have been changed to June 24-29. 

Further notice of the meeting will appear 
in the JouRNAL as soon as the necessary 
arrangements have been completed. 


Will every one who expects to attend 
the meeting send a postal card to the 
secretary, Miss Cora Winchell, Teach- 
ers College, New York City, as soon as 
possible, so that the committee may 
have some idea of the number of rooms 
to be reserved. 
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OMICRON NU 
DELTA CHAPTER 


Organization of alumnae chapter. The members of the Delta Chapter, in 
order to secure a relationship between the active and alumnae members, have 
organized an alumnae chapter. FEarly in the fall the active members 
wrote interesting letters to the alumnae members who were teaching in the 
State inviting them to attend a tea, during the State Teachers Associa- 
tion. Four girls from the Chapter went to Indianapolis to meet the guests. 
Our honorary member, Mrs. Henrietta W. Calvin of Washington, D. C., and 
twenty alumnae were present, who expressed their desire to form such an 
organization. Miss Lucy Wallace Wade, the Supervisor of Domestic Art in 
the Indianapolis Public Schools, was elected president, and Miss Francis 
McMahon of LaFayette was elected secretary. It was voted to make the 
meeting an annual affair, to be held on the Thursday of each State Teachers’ 
Association. 

Organization of home economics society. One of the Omicron Nu girls who 
attended the conclave at Albany, N. Y., came back with a desire to organize 
a society for every girl taking the home economics work, and through her 
efforts the plans were outlined. A committee was appointed to draw up the 
Constitution and by-laws which were submitted to the girls for approval and 
accepted. 

The object of the society is to promote a better understarding of the scope 
of home economics, and to foster fellowship among the students. Approxi- 
mately one hundred and twenty-five girls became members at the first meeting. 

Only Sophomores and Freshmen may hold office; two Juniors, two Seniors, 
and one faculty member are on the Advisory Board. 

The meeting on December 3, was in observance of Ellen H. Richards’ day. 
The speaker was Elizabeth Miller of the University of Chicago, who holds 
the Ellen H. Richards’ Scholarship. 


BETA CHAPTER-——-NEW YORK STATE COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS 


Our program for the year has been divided into three phases—educational, 
social, and financial, each of which is directed by two students and a faculty 
advisor. 

For the educational work during the year the committee has planned a 
series of studies and discussions on the “Servant Problem,” briefly outlined 
here: The home or family unit, its social and economic relation to the com- 
munity; growth of family and service. Development of publicservice. Service 
_ —what it means and involves, principles underlying service. Can household 
service be put on a business basis? If so, what standards should be estab- 
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lished? Physiological and ethical side of service. Specialization in domestic 
service work, a place for it in vocational high schools. A suggested course of 
study for this vocation. 

The social committee is making plans for a tea to be given for the home 
economics Freshmen. This is an annual event and one of the few oppor- 
tunities for Seniors and Freshmen to become acquainted. During the New 
York State Teachers’ Convention, which was held in Albany on Thanksgiving 
week, Beta Chapter gave a tea for the Home Economics Alumnae who were in 
town for the convention. 

Beta has been most enthusiastic in making plans for raising money. We 
have made a forecast of the probable expenses for the year, and each member 
has assumed responsibility for her proportion of the expenses. Some of the 
girls have taken Christmas orders for plum puddings, fruit cakes, and orange 
marmalade; some are catering for dinners, luncheons, and teas; others are 
taking Larkin orders; marmalade and pickles have been made and sold. One 
afternoon a week we open a rest room to faculty and students, and serve tea, 
cocoa, or coffee, with wafers or crullers. 

Una VERMILLION, 
National Editor. 


